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POST-CONVENTION NOTE 

Ada Pesin, Assistant Editor of Horizon, writes 
to Division Chairman, Mrs. Alice P. Hook: "I hope that my few words (at 
Atlantic City) on the work of Horizon magazine, in the field of picture 
collecting, were of some value ... . It was quite comforting to me to 
know that there is a whole field of interest in making the use of pic- 
tures scientific." 


51st ANNUAL CONVENTION, CLEVELAND, OHIO, JUNE 5 - 8, 1960 


The Cleveland Chapter representative for Picture Division is Janet L. 
Nurenberg, Librarian, The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. If you 
know of any picture collection or other picture sources in Cleveland, 
please notify the Division Chairman, Mrs. Hook. If you have any ideas 
for topics or speakers, send them along. 


CANADIAN CONFERENCE 

Our Canadian reporter, Eileen B. Morash, National 
Film Board of Canada, writes that a post = Conference trip to Ottawa is 
being arranged to follow the joint CLA-ALA 1960 Conference in Montreal. 
Picture Division members who plan to attend and would like to visit the 
N F B Still Photo Library are urged to write to Miss Morash at 150 Kent 
Street, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, 


PICTURE CLASSIFICATIONS 

The following letter from Marjorie R. Hyslop, 
Chairman of the S. L. A. Committee on Special Classifications, is self- 
explanatory, but it does ask for our assistance. With the increase in 
the use of pictures comes the need to collect them and then to organize 
them so that they may be found. How better could there be cooperation 
and unification of thought than to have schemes which would be similar 
in libraries. 


The Picture Division should assume responsibility for gathering classi- 
fication schemes and subject heading lists that have been compiled and 
making them available to others. Please read the letter, think about 
your library - and what you could contribute, so that when you are ap- 
proached by our Chairman you will be ready to participate. 


It is only by sharing our ideas and information that we can progress. 
It is by cooperating in S.L.A. projects that the Picture Division will 
advance and grow. 

- Mrs. Alice P, Hook, Division Chairman 


EDITORIAL BOARD: 
Editor: Minna H. Breuer; Associate Editors: Romana Javitz, 
Franziska Gay Schacht; Production Editors: Ruth Beach, Jean McNiece 


Address communications to Mrs. Breuer at 143 Melrose Avenue, Albany 3, New York 
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"The Committee on Special Classifications of SLA would like to 
solicit some assistance from the various divisions . .. . in 
furthering an organization project for which it is responsible. 

This is the SLA Loan Collection of Special Classification Schemes 
and Subject Heading Lists, which is housed and serviced at the 
School of Library Science, Western Reserve University, in Cleveland. 


"The Collection . . . provides a source of information for anyone 
who is interested in using a classification scheme or subject 
heading list in a special subject area. The collection also 
provides loan copies of desired schemes on request. 



























"Early this year a list of the holdings of the Collection was 
published and is sold by SLA for $2.50 a copy. With the publication 
of this list we are now in a good position to ask for help in 
evaluating the holdings of the Collection and expanding it in 
subject areas where classification schemes and subject heading lists 
are lacking or of poor quality. 


"It is felt that this could best be done through the divisions 
whose members are experts in various subject areas. We would 
appreciate it . .. if you could appoint either a person or a 
committee to work with us on this project." 





- Marjorie R. Hyslop, Chairman 
SLA Committee on Special Classifications 


OBIT: FRANCIS T. MILLER 


Francis Trevelyan Miller, historian and author 
died on November 7, 1959, in Greenwich, Connecticut, at the age of | 
82. Dr. Miller's most important book was the Photographic History of : 
the Civil War, published in 1911. In it Dr. Miller used photographic 
negatives that had been lost for 46 years. This 10-volume publication, 
which became a standard reference work on the subject, was reissued 
in 1957. 











Dr. Miller's The Portrait Life of Lincoln (1909) was a pictorial land- 
mark, For the first time photographs of Lincoln were collected and 
made available to the public. 


Dr. Miller was the author of many biographies, histories and plays. 
He had also been editor of various periodicals, including the Journal 


of American History. 





NBC TO REPEAT LINCOLN SHOW 


"Meet Mr. Lincoln", the highly successful 
NBC-TV film profile of the Civil War president, is scheduled for a 
repeat showing on February 11, 1960. 
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PICTURE PIONEERS: NO. 6: ADAM CLARK VROMAN 
With the increased use of visual 
material in the past few years, the discovery at the Los Angeles 
County Museum, Los Angeles, California of a collection of more than 
2,000 8%"" x 63"' glass photographic plates, made between 1895 and 
1905, will prove to be most valuable for many reasons. 


The photographer, an artist with a camera, was Adam Clark Vroman, a 
Pasadena book dealer with a great love for the outdoors, In a few 
short years, Mr. Vroman compiled a pictorial history of the southwest 
which would be difficult to duplicate, 


Vroman was born in La Salle, Illinois, April 15, 1856. In his early 
years, he was a railroad man, being a train dispatcher for the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy Railroad. He married Esther H. Griest in 1892, 
and they established their home in Rockford, Illinois where he con- 
tinued to work for the railroad. 


Soon after their marriage his wife became ill; so they left Rockford 
and moved to Pasadena, California, where it was thought the climate 
would be beneficial. This did not prove true, and Mrs. Vroman passed 
away about a year after coming to Pasadena. Mr. Vroman never remarried. 





Quiet and unassuming, Mr. Vroman had a keen interest in the southwest. 
This interest was aroused and fostered by his good friend, Charles F. 
Lummis, who first named this region "The Southwest." One of Mr. Vroman's 
primary interests was photography and it was in this medium that he 

was able to leave a representative collection of photographs of "his" 
southwest. 


How did they happen to become part of the collection of the Museum's 
Division of History? The story reads like fiction. 


In 1953, Lawrence Clark Powell, Librarian at the University of California, 
Los Angeles campus, was commissioned to prepare a brochure on Mr. Vroman 
and the bookstore in honor of the grand opening of the New Vroman's at 
695 East Colorado Street, Pasadena, on October 8 - an establishment 
which had originally opened its doors for business in 1894 = 59 years 
before. Dr. Powell remembered that somewhere there must be the glass 
plates of the many pictures Mr. Vroman had taken in his career as 

a photographer. By diligent searching, they were located in the 
basement of the Los Angeles County Schools' office, stored in metal 

file cabinets, in what appeared to be fairly good shape. A little 
later, in February 1954, the cabinets were removed to the Museum. 

Since no one realized the importance of these plates they were again 
relegated to the storerooms, 





Records show that the plates were purchased from the Vroman estate by 
the Los Angeles County Schools sometime before 1920. There is evidence 
that they were used by the County Schools because there is a complete 
set of positive film transparencies with the collection. This is 
fortunate because some of the plates have been cracked and some broken 
beyond use in the years they had been stored. 
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PICTURE PIONEERS: NO. 6: ADAM CLARK VROMAN (continued) 


We do not have the exact date they were stored by the Schools. 
However, in January 1957, I received a call from the Schools’ business 
manager who said, "I have some more of those glass plates. What do 
you want me to do with them?" I hadn't the slightest idea what he 
was talking about, but did have sense enough to reply, "Do what you 
did with the others." This answer seemed to satisfy him. 


In the press of other affairs, I forgot the conversation, only to be 
reminded of it a couple of days later when our shipping clerk called 
me to say he had some big boxes of old broken glass down there for me. 
I had them sent up to my office. 


Being curious as to just what I had received, I began to investigate. 
The plates were in brown envelopes, numbered and labeled in Mr. Vroman's 
own inimitable copper-plate handwriting. If all people who collect 
things, especially photographs, would only do as well, what a lot of 
work it would save in identification later on! The first photo was 

one of Mission San Luis Rey. I held it up to the light and the image 
came through sharp and clear. I realized then that these photos were 
something special. 


With the help of our registrar, we located the rest of the plates, plus 
an inventory she had made from a barely legible inventory which came 
with the first plates. 





This find was first introduced to the public in a Los Angeles Times 
article on May 12, 1957. From that time to the present we have re- 
ceived requests for information and prints from these plates for many 
purposes. Several articles have been written; for example, "Photo- 
grapher of the Southwest," by Dr. Powell in the August 1958 Westways. 
"Portraits of the Past," in the October-November 1958 Westward and 
"Twenty-One Illustrious Shrines," in the December 1958-January 1959 
Westward were picture stories. Schools have been interested in 

securing copies for use in their studies. Some have been used to help in 
mission restoration, It is really heartening, after all these years, to 
know that these plates are coming into their own. 





In the past two years, the collection has been gone over, completely 
cataloged and re-enveloped so that the plates are easily accessible. We 
found that a number of the plates were broken beyond repair. This 
probably happened during the various moves these plates were forced 

to make. 





What subject matter did we find? Mr. Vroman was a skilled photographer, 
as the plates have indicated. It was through his interest in photography 
that he was able to leave a representative record of the California 
missions before restoration, the splendors of Yosemite, the scenic 

beauty of Pasadena and surrounding areas, a record of a trip to the East, 
and finally, a complete pictorial record of seven expeditions to all the 
pueblos of New Mexico and Arizona, led by the late Frederick Webb Hodge 
for the American Bureau of Ethnology. 
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PICTURE PIONEERS: NO. 6: ADAM CLARK VROMAN (continued) 


So this man, a simple citizen, "in his deep love for his adopted south- 
west, for the missions, and all that pertained to the romantic period of 
the state's history, was able by artistic photography, by printed words, 
and by lectures and conversation to illuminate the annals of past time in 
California" and the southwest. 
- Ruth I. Mahood, Chief Curator 
History Division, Los Angeles County Museum 
Los Angeles, California 


MICHIGAN HISTORICAL COMMISSION ARCHIVES 

From the annual report, 1958-59 of 
the Michigan Historical Commission Archives, Geneva Kebler sends us some 
interesting information on photograph acquisition and use: 


A total of 7,020 photographic prints and negatives were added to the collection 
in the twelve-month period covered by the report. Approximately 5,000 
negatives arrived in one lot from the Michigan Highway Department. The 

only cost for all this material was that of typing and mailing a letter of 
request. Important glossy 8" x 10" photographs were received in response 

to our letter. Pictures of past and contemporary Michigan industry dominate 
this group; outstanding prints relating to architecture, marketing, migrant 
labor, social activities and Indians are included. . . . The Diamond Crystal 
Salt Company loaned original prints of the plant operation 1895-1900, and 

gave 8" x 10" glossy prints of their modern counterpart. Industries represent- 
ed in our photograph collection range from agricultural products and marketing 
to welfare agencies at work. 


The highlight of acquisitions from state agencies are the glossy black and 
white prints of the Mackinac Bridge Authority members and scenes of the 
bridge. In addition we received thirty-nine 35 m.m. color slides showing 
all phases of the construction of the Mackinac Bridge. 


Valuable old and contemporary photographs are received each month from 
individuals. Excellent views of the Drummond-Detour area were received from 
a journalist-photographer. Views of early barn raisings, people and street 
scenes were received from an antique dealer. In March, the Hall Collection 
was added, This is an outstanding collection of 297 items (glass negatives) 
and a proof book of Upper Peninsula scenes and personalities. There has been 
a steady increase in the use of our photographs by journalists, television 
production managers, teachers and students, Journalists are the largest 
single group among the 626 photograph borrowers... . 


THE RUSSIANS AND THE "FAMILY OF MAN" 

A late, but probably not last word on 
the American National Exhibition held in Moscow this past summer will interest 
all picture people. A critique of the fair, prepared by the U.S. Information 
Agency under the supervision of psychologist Ralph K. White, gave the "Family 
of Man" photographic exhibit top rating in “total impact." Max Frankel writes 
in the New York Times (Sept. 5, 1959) "There is evidence that, while the general 
public was most taken with color television and the automobiles, students = the 
young, intelligent Russians whom the Americans most want to meet - preferred 
the "Family of Man." It had a depth that moved the Russians, whereas the 
cars and television caused more “impersonal admiration." While it was clearly 
not ordinary propaganda, the United States was recognized as the source of 
_the exhibit's human appeal." 
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CIRCUS MUSEUM 
The Circus World Museum, established to preserve "The color, 

sounds, atmosphere and tradition of the golden age of the big-top American 

circus" opened on July 1, 1959. Its site is the former winter quarters 

of the Ringling Brothers Circus at Baraboo, Wisconsin. 






John M. Kelley, who was the Ringlings' attorney, is president of the 
corporation that set up the museum. It is administered by the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin. 





INDIAN PORTRAIT 
A copy of a portrait by J. F. R. Rigaud of Joseph Brant, 

"the most painted Indian", has been acquired by the State of New York. 

The picture, probably a 19th-century copy, is described by Dr. Milton W. 

Hamilton, Senior Historian, Division of Archives and History, New York 

State Education Department, in New York History, Vol. XL, No. 3, July 1959, 

p. 247-254, 





TRADEMARK DESIGN 

The progressive evolution of a new trademark for Brown 
& Bigelow, makers of calendars and similar products, and a general 
discussion of trademark design and protection is the subject of an article 
in the New York Times, Nov. 15, 1959, Section III, p. 7. 





ART AND THE U.S. CUSTOMS 

Walter Derenberg and Daniel J. Baum discuss the 
background of efforts to obliterate antiquated customs laws that placed a 
tax on culture by setting up customs barriers against imported modern works 
of art. Their article "Congress Rehabilitates Modern Art" which appears in 
the New York University Law Review, Vol. XXXIV, Nov. 1959, p. 1229-1253, 
explains the new law passed by Congress in 1959. It is illustrated with 
plates showing five disputed art works. 





ANDERSONVILLE DRAWING 

A gigantic drawing done from memory by Thomas O'Dea 
who died in Cohoes, N.Y., in 1926, records life in Andersonville, the 
Confederate prison camp of Civil War days. Mr. O'Dea spent eleven months in 
the camp after being captured in the Battle of the Wilderness. There are 
thousands of figures in the picture which depicts the horrors of life in 
this notorious prison. Framing it are vignettes showing scenes of torture, 
attempted escapes, and death, 


A copy of the picture hangs in the Cohoes home of Emma C. O'Dea, daughter 
of Thomas. The original is still in the possession of the O'Dea family, 

but they decline to reveal its whereabouts. The picture is mentioned in 

the bibliography of Mackinlay Kantor's novel Andersonville. 





ARCHIVES OF .AMERICAN ART 

The fascinating heterogeneous treasures of the 
Archives of American Art in Detroit are described by Aline B. Saarinen in 
the New York Times, July 26, 1959, Section II, p. 12. 





RIMINI BEACH MUSEUM 

A mnicipal museum in Rimini, Italy, will feature bath- 
ing suits, beach costumes, and documents pertaining to the history of 
organized bathing on the beaches during the past century at this popular 


resort on the Adriatic coast. 
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RIMINI BEACH MUSEUM (continued) 


From the coverall outfits of the 19th century to the "postage stamp" 
Bikinis of today, the museum will trace not only styles in bathing costume 
but also the attitudes of the authorities over the decades. Among the 
edicts on display will be an ordinance which threatens imprisonment to 
persons offending beach morals at Rimini. 


DIEMER NEGATIVES ON AGRICULTURAL SUBJECTS 

Paul Vanderbilt, Curator, 
Iconographic Collections, State Historical Society of Wisconson, writes that 
he is sorting a collection of about 100,000 photographic negatives by 
M. E. Diemer, a professional photographer who made most of the photographs 
for all departments of the University of Wisconsin from 1912 to 1945. 


Negatives that the Society does not wish to keep are being sorted into three 
large units: 1) Animal husbandry and related matters; 2) Plant study records, 
chiefly agricultural; 3) Other scientific studies. This surplus will probably 
number 20,000 to 25,000 negatives (glass plates and film) in each of the 

three groups. Recipients of a transfer would be asked to pay carriage charges. 


Although the Society cannot keep this record of an important body of varied 
research at a leading institution, it does not want to be party to the 
destruction of a collection that might be useful for purposes other than 
those of the original research to other universities, to laboratories, or 

to artists. The Society is seeking scientific advice on the disposition of 
these unwanted negatives. Sample lots will be sent to anyone interested. 
Inquiries may be directed to Mr. Vanderbilt, at the State Historical Society, 
816 State Street, Madison 6, Wisconsin, 


PRINT FAIR JUDGES 

Dorothy Hale Litchfield and Dr, Edgar Breitenbach are 
serving on the juries of selection and awards for the second annual Print 
Fair conducted by Original Graphics, Ltd., of New York. The exhibition 
will be held at the Free Library of Philadelphia in January and February. 


PHOTO-JOURNALIST'S STORY ON TV 

Theresa Wright will star in "The Margaret 
Bourke-White Story" on NBC's Sunday Showcase series, January 3, 1960. She 
will portray the Life magazine photographer's career and her fight against 
Parkinson's disease in 1952. 


FROM THE EDITOR ; 

The enclosure with this issue comes from Mr, I. Warshaw, 
the trademark sleuth, who has been salvaging the souvenirs of past business 
practices for the past 32 years. We thank him for his cooperation... . 
Dr. Mahood's article on the Vroman Collection came to us through the good 
offices of Irene Simpson, Director, Wells Fargo Bank History Room, San 
Francisco . .. . How about other members keeping us posted on picture news 
in their areas? 

- M. H. B. 
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WILLIE WIREDHAND (center) won a trademark battle over Reddy Kilowatt 
(left) when I. Warshaw (top) produced Miss Sad Iron. 





Cashing In on Old Office Records 


Willie Wiredhand—the cartoon char- 
acter who was almost sentenced to death 
in his infancy—not only survived that 
ordeal but has thrived so well that he 
will soon make his TV debut. For his 
survival as a cartoon symbol of electric 
service, Willie can thank a man named 
I. Warshaw. 

For it was Warshaw, owner of the 
Collection of Business Americana, who 
unearthed from its sprawling assortment 
of old business documents the evidence 


to preserve Willie’s career—as he has _ 


BUSINESS WEEK e Dec. 6, 1958. 


provided evidence in many another dis- 
pute involving trademarks, copyrights, 
and business slogans. 

e Saga of Willie—Warshaw’s part in 
Willie’s case reveals his methods. An 
animated male plug, Willie symbolizes 
electrical service to the 900-odd-mem- 
ber electric cooperatives that belong to 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Assn. Shortly after Willie’s creation, 
the owners of Reddy Kilowatt, well- 
known private company trademark, chal- 
lenged NRECA’s right to symbolize its 


public power activities with a cartoon 
creature. 

Reddy Kilowatt, Inc.—owned mainly 
by Reddy’s creator, with utilities hold- 
ing a minority interest—initiated this 
Disney-like duel in U.S. District Court 
in South Carolina, and fought it 
through the Fourth Circuit Court of 
Appeals last year. The basis of the suit: 
the contention that Reddy had pre- 
empted the field of personifying elec- 
tricity; therefore, by portraying an elec- 
trical servant, Willie Wiredhand was 





infringing Reddy Kilowatt’s trademark. 

Until then, Reddy Kilowatt’s vigilant 
policing of the field had frightened off 
all competitors. Warning letters from 
him literally scared the life out of such 
similar animations as Mr. Watt-a- 
Worker, Eddie Edison, the Willing 
Watts, and others. Wishing to protect 
their heavily publicized Willie from 
such a fate, NRECA officials sought 
historical uses of the idea. If they could 
show Reddy was not the original ani- 
mated electrical character, they could 
shake his grip on the field, and save 
Willie from extinction. 

Their search brought them to the 
Warshaw Collection of ‘Business Amer- 
icana. They commissioned the Collec- 
tion to hunt through its files of over 
1-million early business documents for 
electrical cartoons predating Reddy 
Kilowatt’s 1934 trademark registration. 
Warshaw combed through his mass of 
material, came up with an army of ani- 
mated characters. 

The court in its decision made par- 
ticular reference to these items: a 1916 
program showing Miss Cubic Foot and 
Miss Kilo Watt—humanized gas and 
electric lights; a 1920 ad depicting a 
battery creature named Mr. Ray-O-Lite; 
a 1911 ad presenting Miss Glad Iron 
and Miss Sad Iron. After reviewing this 
weird cast the court said, “Plaintiff has 
no exclusive right to the use of ani- 
mated characters in the electrical field.” 
With the help of his aged cartoon 
cousins, Willie Wiredhand won free- 
dom for life. 
¢ Classified Chaos—This was only one 
of the many times the Warshaw Collec- 
tion has bobbed up in litigation. It 
usually gets into the legal act to prove 
that a supposedly novel slogan, trade- 
mark, or copyright has a long and color- 
ful ancestry. This mine of evidence con- 
tains stacks of business documents dat- 
ing from the Colonial days to the 1920s. 

Housed in the basement of a decay- 
ing New York brownstone, the assort- 
ment comprises an apparently chaotic 
array of catalogues, posters, invoices, or- 
ders, newspapers, and letters. It’s ex- 
actly the sort of debris a horrified con- 
sultant would purge from the files—the 
sort of thing, in fact, that many a busi- 
ness office has tossed out as useless. 

When engaged for a case, Warshaw 
applies his panoramic memory of the 
contents of his vast accumulation to the 
problem of finding an early usage of a 
current idea. Somewhere in the “heap” 
he finds the answer. 
¢ Cadillac’s Jewels—A job Warshaw 
performed for General Motors’ Cadillac 
Motor Car Div. illustrates the resources 
of his storehouse. For several years 
Cadillac ads have used a precious gem 
theme: A string of jewelry, arranged in 
the characteristic Cadillac V, is de- 
picted above a car of the same hue. Be- 
fore Cadillac embarked on this cam- 
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paign, it had received an unsolicited 
communication, proposing a simular 
idea. Cadillac wrote a rejection letter 
and forgot about the idea. 

Later use of the gem motif by Cadil- 
lac’s advertising agency brought a law- 
suit claiming heavy damages from the 
author of the rejected suggestion, who 
alleged Cadillac had stolen his idea. 
Cadillac’s lawyers hired Warshaw to 
search for prior uses of the concept that 
would prove it was public property. 

Dredging through his Collection, 

Warshaw came up with some 1927 Mar- 
mon ads featuring the jewelry theme. 
Even more surprisingly, he discovered 
material showing that another GM di- 
vision, Fisher Body, had run a similar 
campaign many years ago. 
e Warding Off Trouble—Most of 
Warshaw’s finds prove potent enough 
to persuade claimants to drop suits 
before they ever reach court. Another 
part of his business comes from clients 
who consult him before beginning a 
new project which might infringe estab- 
lished trademarks or copyrights. 

A few years ago, for instance, a na- 
tional manufacturer wanted to build a 
campaign around the theme “You can 
pay more . but you can’t buy 
better.” The manufacturer hired War- 
shaw to search for early uses of the 
slogan to show that it was in the 
public domain. Within a week he un- 
covered two examples—an 1898 face 
powder ad, and a 1925 auto supply 
catalogue. 
¢ Nimble Memory—Surprisingly spry— 
friends still call him Sonny despite a dis- 
tinguished halo of white hair—Warshaw 
weaves nimbly through the clutter of 
his Collection when engaged in a 
search. Not only does he possess a pho- 
tographic memory—he has the sound 
track to go with it. Visitors to his 
musty showroom are regaled with a 
panoramic account of the “Good Old 
Days.” 

The Nineteenth Century assumes 
vivid reality as he rattles off the homely 
details of its daily life: what kind of 
haircut a boy had in 1855, how his 
mother did the wash, what they had 
for dinner. 
¢ From Books to Business—He hasn’t 
always enjoyed such a demand for his 
services. Beginning as a rare book dealer 
in Albany in 1915, Warshaw soon ex- 
panded to such an extent that he gained 
a reputation for collecting anything. 
But his object then was to find buyers 
for what he collected. As he puts it, 
“If it were old, and American, I’d buy 
it. And, sooner or later, I’d find some- 
one I could sell it to.” 

One of his haunts was in piles of 
forgotten business records. He was 
struck by the zeal with which most 
businesses destroy the evidence of their 
past. Convinced that they would just 
as eagerly hunt for the same material 
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a few years later, he started amassing 
his Collection of Business Americana. 
Warshaw dreamed up many madcap 
schemes to promote interest in his old 
business documents, and tempt buyers. 
One example—a mailing addressed to 
18,000 horse fanciers, offering repro- 
ductions of an amusing stud horse ad. 
Net result—three orders, at $3 each. 
¢ Switch in Policy—These disappoint- 
ments caused Warshaw to make two 
significant changes in his methods. He 
stopped selling the material and started 
renting it—at higher rates than he had 
been charging for outright sales. 4 
instead of peddling the items as cug 
he began renting back to busine 
the very materials he had carted away. 

The awakening interest of business 
in its own development story alerted 
businessmen to the worth of Warshaw’s 
Collection. Latter-day managements 
realized their closets might contain pic- 
turesque, even charming mementoes of 
their companies’ early years. But they 
discovered efficiency programs had long 
since swept their closets clean. So 
Warshaw reaped the benefit of their 
new-found interest. 
¢ Harvest—Companies wishing to com- 
memorate anniversaries borrowed back 
their ancient invoices, catalogues, let- 
ters. Conventions and trade shows 
rented the delightful products of adver- 
tising’s uninhibited childhood. 

Guests at these affairs chuckled at 
an unsophisticated poster demonstrat- 
ing the virtues of “Professor Flint’s 
Horse and Cattle Renovating Powders.” 
And a series of colorful cards proclaim- 
ing the healing properties of Kickapoo 
Indian Remedy gave convincing proof 
of the promotional potential of old 
ads. 

Even the trend toward Westerns on 
TV has stimulated Warshaw’s busi- 
ness; his reward posters and gold rush 
prints are in constant demand as props. 
¢ History Resurrected—Warshaw’s tel- 
ephone listing as “Business Historian” 
is no vain title. Recently he received a 
tush request for the price of rye whiskey 
in 1886. Within a few moments he 
had assembled retail price lists, whole- 
sale invoices, several circulars for Old 
Satin Rye, and the enticing information 
that the fashionable Bismarck Cafe 
would sell you a shot of Canadian Club 
for 15¢—in 1886. 

Warshaw hopes eventually to sell 
his Collection to a library or college, 
and he has his sights on a figure around 
$100,000. He hopes this trove will 
alwavs be available to businessmen. 
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